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Over-crowded University Asks Larger Appropriation 


HUSKIES, PITT BATTLE 
FOR ROSE BOWL TITLE 


SIE + aoe 

For the first time in a decade, a Wash- 
ington football team will trot onto the 
Rose Bowl turf at Pasadena New Year’s 
Day to uphold the honor of the West in 
the nation’s No. 1 gridiron classic. 

Also present will be “Jock” Suther- 
land and his men of Pittsburgh, power- 
house team of the East and one of the 
nation’s most irresistible touchdown ma- 
chines once it starts rolling. 


Bowl Is Sold Out 

Prospects of a game between these 
two mighty elevens have drawn more 
than 85,000 to ticket offices during the 
past month to buy out every seat in the 
Bowl. 

Twenty-one hundred University of 
Washington students will be in the 
stands to cheer the team hailed by ev- 
eryone as Jim Phelan’s finest in his sev- 
en-year career as Husky chief and 
praised by many as the greatest eleven 
in Washington’s history. 

Pitt’s Impressive Record 

Season’s records for 1936 furnish no 
basis of comparison between the Hus- 
kies and Panthers. Phelan’s machine 
boasts a trophy slate marred with a 14- 
to-14 tie with Stanford and an early-sea- 
son defeat by Minnesota, 14-7. Pitts- 
burgh has rolled up an equally impres- 
sive record, on which the only dark spot 
is an unbelievable 6-to-0 loss to tiny Du- 
quesne. Pitt was held to a scoreless tie 
by Fordham. Indeed, so impressive is 
Pitt’s list of seven major victories that 
eastern sports writers are predicting an 
easy, touchdown-studded afternoon Jan- 


Will He Approve? 


GOV. CLARENCE D. MARTIN 
will scrutinize the University’s re- 
quest for a larger 1937-39 appropria- 
tion before including it in his budget 
to be submitted to the legislature 
next month. 


uary 1 for the boys from the Smoky 
City. 


Such remarks draw only incredulous 
guffaws from Pacific Coast observers 
who have seen Washington shove the 
dangerous Southern California gridders 
all over the local stadium turf to win, 12 
to 0, and then follow up in their final 
game on Thanksgiving by crushing 
Washington State, 40 to 0. 

Neither Washington nor Pittsburgh 
ever has won a Bowl championship, al- 
though the Huskies have tried twice, 
and the Panthers three times. 


A fast-growing student body at the 
University of Washington has made im- 
perative the need for a larger appropri- 
ation from the state legislature when it 
meets in January, according to Univer- 
sity officials. 

Requests for a plumper budget al- 
ready have been submitted to Governor 
Clarence D. Martin, it was announced. 
He will deal with the matter in his mes- 
sage to the legislature when it convenes 
next month. 


More Money Needed 

The $3,342,000 appropriated for 1935- 
37 biennium is too low a figure to sup- 
port the Northwest’s largest educational 
institution during the coming two years, 
officials said. Continuous growth and 
rising price standards necessitate the in- 
crease. During the past five years, fall 
quarter registration has been as follows: 


Ei RPLGsO8 Mea ae Be 6,339 
allt1933. name kos 7,255 
Pote1034 ee eee 8,748 
Tens Suen weno fe 9,217 
AIM Skies oe nen Se 10,118 


In the 1931-33 period, the legislature’s 
appropriation to the University totalled 
$3,535,901. In the next biennium, this 
amount was reduced to $2,336,160. 


Steady growth of registration has ne- 
cessitated a larger teaching staff. To rec- 
oncile this requirement with a lowered 
budget inevitably meant one thing—sal- 
ary slashes. During 1933-35, University 
professors and instructors suffered a 
thirty-three per cent cut. Approximately 
fifteen per cent was restored during the 
1935-37, leaving faculty pay still about 
eighteen per cent under its former level. 

In their requests for a larger 1937-39 
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appropriation, University officials include 
a further ten per cent restoration, which 
would be placed in a fund to establish a 
contributory system of annuities for re- 
tired faculty members. To put the Uni- 
versity back once more on a satisfactory 
salary scale is essential to maintaining a 
standard of scholarship among 
teaching ranks, officials pointed out. 

Another growing drain upon Univer- 
sity funds arises from the six new build- 
ings erected since 1933. Furnishing heat, 
light, power, and other maintenance ne- 
cessities to these large structures will be 
no small source of expense, it was de- 
clared. 

The University askings, now in the 
hands of Governor Martin, will not re- 
appear until the executive submits his 
tentative budget to the legislature in Jan- 
uary. There the University’s requests 
must pass through the house committee 
and through both chambers of the state 
legislature before they can gain final ap- 


high 


proval. 


PROPOSED PAY RAISES 
EXPLAINED BY SIEG 


Included among the University askings 
for 1937-39 submitted recently to Gov- 
ernor Clarence D. Martin for inclusion 
in his budget was a request for a ten per 
cent restoration in faculty salaries. 


The increase would not be returned to 
the faculty as ready cash, but would be 
used to set up a system of annuities for 
retired University staff members, ac- 
cording to President Lee Paul Sieg. Fac- 
ulty members would contribute one-half 
of the annuity fund and one-half would 
come from the state. 


Thus, if the proposed ten per cent res- 
toration receives legislative approval, 
five per cent of the increase will go into 
the new annuity fund as the faculty 
member’s share and the other five per 
cent will be entered as the University’s 
contribution. Under the plan, an instruc- 
tor now receiving $2,000 a year would be 
raised to $2,100 on paper. From this 
amount would be deducted five per cent, 
or $105, as his annuity deposit. At the 
same time the state would contribute 
$105 to the annuity fund. Thus, in a 
year our hypothetical instructor would 
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Campus Building Spurts As Federal Funds 


Relieve Pressure in Jammed Classrooms 


What They Cost 


Cost of constructing the six Uni- 
versity buildings erected between 
1933 and 1937 were as follows: 


Library wing....... $ 476,144 
Infirmary: ge. eae. 200,000 
Power house....... 150,000 
Women’s dormitory. 630,000 
Wind tunnel....... 126,556 


Chemistry building.. 1,042,651 


MPR ee ee $2,625,651 


TWO WASHINGTON MEN 
TRY FOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Evan B. Hannay and Richard Watt 
represented the University of Washing- 
ton in district Rhodes scholarship trials 
in Spokane December 21. They competed 
with ten other young men from North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Oregon for the two scholarships to be 
awarded. 

Hannay and Watt were chosen from 
among ten contestants in state hearings 
at Seattle December 19. Other Washing- 
ton aspirants were Wilford Kuichli, Bert 
Anshutz, G. Lewis Schmidt, and Leo 
Camp. 

The scholarship provides a two-year 
course at Oxford with $2,000 a year for 
expenses. 


receive $1,995 actual cash and $210 
credit in the annuity ledgers, totalling 
$2,205. 


Who Paid the Bill 


Money for the new library wing, 
infirmary; power house, women’s 
dormitory, wind tunnel, and chem- 
istry building came from the fol- 
lowing sources: 

U.W. building fund.$ 900,000 

State tid ae ee 420,000 

Fed. grants & loans.. 1,267,389 

Other sounces. area. 38,262 


slotal Ge eee $2,625,651 


Thanks to federal aid, the greatest 
building program in University history 
has taken place during the past four 
years, according to figures released by 
the Buildings and Grounds department. 


More than $2,625,000 worth of new 
structures have been added to the cam- 
pus sky-line since 1933. Of this amount, 
only $900,000 came from the University 
building fund. The remainder came from 
federal loans and grants ($1,267,000), 
from state aid to Works Progress Admin- 
istration projects ($420,000), and from 
gifts and other sources ($38,262). 

Pressing need for such an extensive 
building program arose in 1933 when the 
University began its rapid increase in 
enrollment, starting at 6,300 in 1932 and 
climbing to more than 10,000 in 1936. 
The demand for additional laboratory 
and classroom facilities became impera- 
tive. The chemistry department, inade- 
quately and ineffectively housed along 
with the pharmacy department in old 
Bagley hall and a half dozen frame 
buildings, felt most keenly this need for 
more space. Men in the aeronautical en- 
gineering department also pointed out 
the necessity for a wind tunnel for lab- 
oratory testing purposes. 

Girl Housing A Problem 

Mounting enrollment created a real 
problem in the housing of girls. As regis- 
tration passed the 7,000 mark it became 
obvious that boarding houses and apart- 
ment hotels in the district soon would 
not be able to accomodate adequately the 
influx of young women students. 

Two other much-used buildings on the 
campus—the library and the infirmary— 
proved to be focal points of congestion, 
as more and more boys and girls began 
their higher education. 

If these problems of overcrowding 
were to be met by erecting more build- 
ings, it meant the University power plant 
must expand to furnish heat and light to 
the new structures. 

The rapid construction program from 
1933 to 1937 has alleviated, at least tem- 
porarily, the “growing pains” resulting 
from rapidly rising enrollment. A new 

(Continued on page 4, column 1) 


Campus from the Air 

This unusual air photograph of the Univer- 
sity of Washington campus shows strikingly the 
many open areas yet remaining for building de- 
velopment. Should the University continue to 
grow at its present rate, the day is not far dis- 
tant when all these many acres of lawns and 
trees will be in use. Complete development of 
the campus, however, would require many more 
millions of dollars, officials say. 
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NEW BUILDINGS 


(Continued from page 2) 
infirmary, another wing on the Henry 
Suzzallo library, a new chemistry build- 
ing, an enlargement of the power house, 
a new wind tunnel, and a large women’s 
dormitory capable of housing 600 are ex- 
pected to furnish much-needed relief. 

“But,” said President L. P. Sieg, “the 
building program is still far behind the 
need imposed by the increasing registra- 
tion even with careful economies intro- 
duced by the present University admin- 
istration. 

“So far the newer buildings have in no 
wise alleviated classroom congestion. A 
continuation of the building program is as 
vital a necessity as adequate appropria- 
tions by the state for salaries, operations, 
and wages. Both should be kept in step 
with the growth in enrollment, and the 
continuing need for a larger and an ef- 
fective teaching staff.” 


WASHINGTON STAFF 
GETS MEDIOCRE PAY 


Recent comparisons of salary scales in 
fourteen state universities of comparable 
size found Washington occupying a me- 
diocre position. 

The findings were as follows: 

High point, 1931-33. 

Washington was sixth among the 
fourteen schools in salary paid profes- 
sors; ninth in salary of associate pro- 
fessors ; seventh for assistant professors ; 
and second for instructors. 

Low point, 1933-35. 

Washington was eleventh for profes- 
sors; ninth for associate professors; 
and third for instructors. 

Present level, 1935-37. 

Washington is eighth for professors; 
seventh for associate professors; sixth 
for assistant professors; and first for in- 
structors. 

Other universities were Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, West 
Virginia, Oklahoma, Michigan, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, Wisconsin, Oregon, and 
Kansas. 

Washington’s comparatively high rat- 
ing for instructors’ salaries may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the rank of in- 
structor is the lowest rating at most uni- 
versities, while Washington has a lower 
rank, that of associate. 


950 PARENTS ATTEND 
PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION 


Nearly one thousand parents of Uni- 
versity freshmen attended President L. 
P. Sieg’s reception in the Henry Suzzallo 
Library November 25. 


Builder of Champions 


JIMMY PHELAN, canny Irish- 
man, who has coached the Wash- 
ington Huskies to football suprem- 
acy in the West, will send his 
boys against the rough-and-ready 
Pitt Panthers in the Rose Bowl 
New Year’s Day. 


ECKMANN TO DRAW UP 
NEW PHELAN CONTRACT 


Signing of a new contract with Coach 
Jim Phelan will be among the most press- 
ing duties awaiting Ray Eckmann, ath- 
letic director, when he returns from Pas- 
adena following the Rose Bowl game. 

Phelan’s one-year contract expired De- 
cember 31. 


FIVE PROFESSORS GO 
TO AFFAIRS INSTITUTE 


Five Washington professors partici- 
pated in the fourteenth annual Institute 
of World Affairs at Riverside, Califor- 
nia, December 13 to 23. 

Professor Vernon McKenzie spoke on 
“Can Great Britain Save Her Face?” 
Dr. Maxim von Brevern discussed ““New 
Central European Alliances,’ and Dr. 
Charles E. Martin, “Methods of Proce- 
dure for Peace.” 

Dr. Robert T. Pollard served as chair- 
man of the Pacific Area conference. Pro- 
fessor Howard H. Martin was associate 
chairman of the round table conference 
on “The Pacific Area.” 


MEET THE TEAM! 


paar "SI 

The sturdy forward wall of the Wash- 
ington Huskies probably will line up in 
the Rose Bowl as follows: 

Right end—FRANK PETERS, flashy 
sophomore hailed by many as a possible 
successor to All-American Bill Smith. 

Right tackle—CHUCK BOND, senior 
from Hoquiam, packing 225 pounds of 
fight. All-coast and All-American hon- 
orable mention. 

Right guard—STEVE SLIVINSKT; 
whose 205 pounds have been a rock on 
defense. 


Center—JOHN WIATRAK, senior, 
and, with Herwig of California, out- 
standing center in the West. 

Left guard—All-American MAX 
STARCEVICH, whose No. 66 jersey 
was in on nearly every play this season. 

Left tackle—VIC MARKOY, reliable 
205-pounder, hailing from Chicago. 

Left end—DICK JOHNSON, pass- 
snagger supreme, and smashing, crash- 
ing tackler. 

In the touchdown-making department 
behind the line probably will be the fol- 
lowing first-stringers : 

Quarterback—ELMER LOGG, car- 
rot-topped senior, capable of smart field 
generalship and coffin-corner kicking. 

Half—JIMMY CAIN, versatile senior 
who can run, block, snare passes, and 
even pass and place-kick when necessary. 
Phelan’s ace in the hole. 

Half—-BYRON HAINES, senior 
from Bend, Oregon, boasting the snak- 
iest pair of hips on the Pacific Coast. 
Fans call him the best broken-field run- 
ner ever to don a Purple and Gold jer- 
sey. 

Fullback—ED NOWOGROSKI, 
fourth member of the senior backfield, 
who, despite early-season injuries, still 
rates tops in the line-cracking depart- 
ment. 


ARTISTS’ EXHIBIT WILL 
BE HELD AT GALLERY 


An exhibit of etchings, lithographs, 
and wood cuts, made by the American 
Artist group, will be held at the Henry 
Art Gallery on the campus until January 
4, according to Mrs. Halley Savery, cur- 
ator. 


